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smaller figure (natural size) in the cut, illustrated the beak of an- 
other small squid, the Gonatus Fabricii. A beak of this squid 
was presented by Captain Atwood at the same time with that of 
A. dux, and we suppose it may have come from the same sperm 
whale, but there is no statement to that effect. These specimens 
will all be sent to Prof. Steenstrup for accurate determination. 
When his memoir appears we hope to be able to present our read- 
ers with a more satisfactory account of these, until lately almost 
fabulous, monsters of the deep. I may however not be trespassing 
on the kindness of Prof. Steenstrup if I say that I had the pleas- 
ure of examining a squid, perfectly preserved in spirits, with arms 
about twelve feet long ; the body as well as I can remember being 
between two and three feet in length, which he had just received 
from Iceland. Its discovery has undoubtedly before this been 
announced in Danish jonrnals. 

We have said nothing of colossal Octopi, or poulpes. We pub- 
lished an account of one, however, in the last number of the Natu- 
ralist (page 772) which had been found at the Bahamas. The 
daily papers had a notice of one thirty feet in length, seen near 
Newfoundland during the past summer, but much allowance must 
probably be made for the statement. Prof. Brewer, of Yale Col- 
lege, tells me that he has seen them measuring fourteen feet from 
tip to tip of the expanded arms in the San Francisco markets. 
Accounts of colossal species of Octopus are not uncommon. They 
occur in the mid-Indian, Atlantic and Pacific oceans, and seem to 
be as large and much more common than the ten-armed squids. 



ON THE POTTERY OF THE MOUND -BUILDERS. 

BY J. W. POSTER, LL. D. 

In the specimens of pottery which have been recovered from 
the mounds, there is displayed a skill in the selection of the mate- 
rials, and in the moulding of them into artistic forms, which far 
surpass the specimens which are characteristic of the Bronze Age 
of Europe. The commonest forms represent kettles, drinking 
cups, water-jugs, pipes and vases in the nature of sepulchral 
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urns. The Monad-builders, not content with plain surfaces, often 
decorated the exterior of the vessels with scrolls, chevrons and 
indentations ; they even went further, and modelled the effigies of 
birds, animals, and of the human form. The clay, except for 
their coarsest utensils, such as kettles, etc., where gravel was often 
introduced, was finely tempered, so that it did not warp and crack 
in burning, — the utensil when completed having a yellowish or 
grayish tint. Most of their pottery was unglazed ; but in one 
instance, hereinafter to be described, the additional process of 
glazing was resorted to. 

Water-jugs. — These utensils are quite abundant, and appear 
under a variety of forms. Being unglazed, they would permit 
water to permeate slowly through the pores, and thus, by evapo- 
ration, produce a temperature below that of the surrounding air, 
— a device resorted to, at _. 1t 

this day, in tropical climates, 
to keep water cool. 

The subjoined figure rep- 
resents two water-jugs, 
which are similar in shape 
to the decanters formerly 
furnished the guests of a 
hotel, before the days of 
water-works. They were ^*«^^^P»* 

Water-jugs from Perry County, Missouri. =|. 

taken from an ancient cem- 
etery in Perry County, Missouri, and were found occupying a 
position near the head of a corpse. Height, 8 inches. 

Figure 12 represents a fine specimen of ancient modelling. The 
body consists of a compressed globe, surmounted by a human 
head. The orifice in the region of the occiput, is about half an 
inch in diameter ; the height of the figure is 8£ inches. 

When we examine this head critically we are convinced that 
the unknown artist had the skill to impress upon the plastic clay 
the features of his race. Those features are not characteristic of 
the Red man. The facial angle is not as obtuse as in the Euro- 
pean ; the eyes have not the obliquity of the Indian ; the jaws are 
not extraordinarily prognathous, and altogether, the contour of 
the face is indicative of intelligence. The head is covered with 
a fillet, the material of which was probably cloth. Have we in this 
model the characteristic features of the Mound-builder ? It is not 
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a caricature ; there is nothing grotesque ; but there is a display of 
artistic skill which could impress upon the clay whatever type the 
modeller had in his mind. 

Figure 13, on the next page, represents a profile and back view of 
a statuette. His head is covered with several plaits of cloth ; his 
eyes are closed ; his face is contorted, as if in pain ; his arms are 
pinioned with a strong cord ; the bones and muscles of his shoul- 
ders are brought out in strong relief; and while these points are 
well delineated, the lower extremities are grossly incongruous. 

Fig. 12. 




Water-jug from near Belmont, Missouri. = i. 

This figure may have been designed to commemorate the capture 
of some dangerous enemy, or some notorious malefactor ; or, as 
it is now pretty well ascertained that the Mound-builders offered 
up human sacrifices, it may represent a victim prepared for the 
altar. There is an opening at the top of the head, and the marks 
of the gouge with which the superfluous clay was extracted are 
plainly visible. Height, 8 inches. 

These two vessels last described were exhumed by the late Syl- 
vester Sexton, of Chicago, from a low mound in Mississippi 
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County, Missouri, about seven miles from the battle ground of 
Belmont. There was also found a plain water-jug, of about the 
capacity of that described as Figure 12. Statuettes of a similar 
character, but less artistically executed, are in my possession from 
the ancient cemetery in Perry County, before referred to. In all 
instances they were found near the head of the corpse, and appear 
to have been offerings consecrated to the dead. 

The Wabash Valley, throughout its entire course, appears to 
have been a highly favored region to the Mound-builder. About 

Fig. 13. 
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Statuette from near Belmont, Missouri. = £. 

twenty miles above the mouth of this stream, on the Indiana 
shore, there is a high bluff, the site of an ancient cemetery, in 
which great quantities of human relics from time to time have 
been unearthed bjr the excavating power of the river. Among 
these ma;/ be enumerated bones, ash-heaps, stone-axes and arrow- 
heads, and pipes and vessels of pottery. At a point still further 
south, was recovered a water-jug which in its general outlines is 
similar to that from Missouri (Fig. 12). Figure 14 is a repre- 
sentation of this utensil, the height of which is 6 inches. 
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It is difficult in this figure to determine precisely what the artist 
designed to represent, but the nearest approach among the feath- 

The eyes are large and 
circular, the beak is 



ered tribe would be the horned owl 

Fig. 14. 



short and divided, the 
head is crowned by two 
projections which may 
be taken for tufts of 
feathers, and yet to the 
cheeks are attached the 
appendages of human 
ears, which are pierced 
for the reception of, or- 
naments. 

It is not often that we 
meet with vessels sup- 
ported by feet, yet a few 
such instances occur. 
Figure 15 is a represen- 
tation of one belonging 
to this class, which was 
found in a ploughed field, 
near Belmont, Missouri, 
by William J. Hough, of Paducah, Kentucky, and kindly loaned 




Water-jug found near the mouth of the Wabash 
by David Septer, and presented to Prof. Cox of 
Iudianapolis, by Dr. J. W. Berry. = |. 



Fig. 15. 



by the present owner, Daniel Hough, of 
Indianapolis, for this illustration. This 
attachment is common in the ancient pot- 
tery of Mexico and Central America. 

For the purposes of comparison, I intro- 
duce the figure of a vessel from San Jose, 
near Mexico (Figure 16), one of a series 
forming the Scammon Collection of An- 
cient Pottery, belonging to the Chicago 
Academy of Sciences. It is symmetri- 
cally moulded, and is of a uniform reddish 
tinge, which would indicate that it was 
burned in an oven, rather than in the open 
air. What is particularly noticeable, in 
view of what I shall state hereafter, is the series of chevrons, or 
small triangles, with which the rim is decorated. This chevron 
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Water-jug from near Bel- 
mont, Missouri. = J. 
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Fig. 16. 
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mode of decoration appears to have been widely prevalent, and 
not confined to this hemisphere. The most beautiful specimen of 
ancient pottery of the Mound-builder epoch, which I have ever 
seen, was a cup recovered from a 
shell bank on the borders of Grand 
Lake, Louisiana, by Dr. Dungan, of 
Jeaneret's, and deposited in the col- 
lection of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, but unfortunately destroyed 
in the memorable fire of October 8, 
1871. It was hemispherical in form, 
and glazed with a pigment of a rich 
umber color, except where orna- 
mented, in which the groundwork 
was reddish. This is the only in- 
stance of glazed pottery, which, to my knowledge, has been found 
on the Gulf coast. In the accuracy of detail and in the graceful 
lines of the contour, this vessel reminded me 
strongly of the best specimens of Japanese 
pottery of the present day. The rim was or- 
namented by the same system of chevrons 
seen in the preceding specimen, with this ad- 
dition, that below the line defining this work 
there was a scroll-like border of harmonious 
outline. At first I was disposed to regard 
this similarity of marking as a signal fact demonstrating a filia- 

Fig. 18- Fig. 19. 



Ancient vessel from San Jos4, 
near Mexico. = J. 



Fig. 17. 







Pottery of tbe Bronze 
Age, Switzerland. = \. 









Drinking cup from an ancient grave, 
Perry County, Missouri. = J. 



Pipe from a Mound near 
Laporte, Indiana. 



tion between the ancient inhabitants of the two regions, but I 
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Urn from a Mound near Laporte, 
Indiana. = J. 



subsequently found that precisely the same device was used by 
the people of the Bronze Epoch of Switzerland, as will appear 
from the accompanying illustration (Fig. 17), which is a repro- 
duction of figure 27 a, as given by M. Desor, in his paper on the 
'^Palafittos of Lake Neufchatel." 

Deinking Cups. — These relics often display much taste in form 
and ornamentation. Figure 18 is a representation of one found in 
j,j 20 the ancient cemetery in Perry Co., 

Missouri, before referred to. It will 
be seen that there is a fiat lip at- 
tached to the rim, and that the han- 
dle is surmounted by a female head. 
In the occipital region there is a 
small orifice leading to a larger cav- 
ity which, at the time of the discov- 
ery, was filled with pellets. These, 
the discoverer supposed to be pills. 
This is one of the most beautiful 
specimens of antique pottery which 
it has been my fortune to observe. 
The clay was properly tempered, showing a homogeneous mixture, 
and the body is of as uniform thickness as though turned on a 

Fig. 22. 

WBSiJ«m 

f>>4? ".* e 9 k s «'*gsjfsr' 
Sepulchral Urns from the Mounds near Laporte, Indiana. = J. 

potter's wheel. The general form is graceful, and the female head 
is far from being a caricature. 

Pipes. — Under this head I give an example (Fig. 19), by way 
of illustration, for the reason that here we have the human counte- 
nance moulded with some degree of artistic skill. In the stone 
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nfc Grave, 



sculptures, representing this class of implements, we have the 
highest type of the Mound-builders' art. The narrow, receding 
forehead, the broad cheek bones, caused by the outward sweep of 
the zygomatic arches, and the projecting jaws,- — characters which 
appertain to the inferior races — -are here represented. This is 
about the only instance of an obscene 
figure (the posterior extremities are omit- 
ted) which I have observed. 

Sepulchral Urns. — These are quite 
numerous, and are often graceful in form, 
and elaborately decorated. Not unfre- 
quently there is found at the bottom of 
them a dark carbonaceous matter which 
may be the residuum of the food which 
they contained when placed at the head 
of the corpse. I give three illustrations Greenup county, Ky. 
(Figs. 20, 21 and 22) of this class of utensils, taken from the 
mounds near Laporte, Indiana, by Dr. Higday. In one the mate- 
rial is a finely tempered clay, and the thickness of the walls is so 
uniform, that I have been led almost to the belief that it was 
turned on a potter's wheel. The other two are of a coarse text- 
ure, and the ornamentation is less skilfully accomplished. The 

curved lines appear to have 
been traced by a sharp-pointed 
instrument, and the indenta- 
tions to have been punched 
by a square-pointed one, when 
the clay was in a plastic state. 
The urn, represented in fig- 
ure 23 is in Professor Cox's 

a, Ancient Pottery from Merom, Indiana, rt n *• j j. ^ +■ 

6, Ancient Pottery from New Mexico (Prof. Collection, and was taken from 
Cox's Collection). an ^^ grave near ^ 

mouth of Big Sandy River, Greenup County, Kentucky. It differs 
from the others represented in having handles, and the ornamen- 
tation consists of a series of corrugated lines, vertically disposed. 
Kettles. — On the borders of the Saline River, Gallatin Co., 
Illinois, according to the manuscript notes of Professor Cox, 
Director of the Geological Survey of Indiana, and kindly placed 
at my disposal, there issues a salt spring which was resorted to in 
the earliest settlement of the country by those of European de- 



Pig. 24, a. 



Pig. 24, 6. 
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scent for the purpose of procuring salt by evaporating the brine. 
The Indians, according to Cotton Mather and other authorities, 
never employed salt in curing their meats, but resorted to the 
process of drying and smoking ; yet here occur in abundance, 
fragments of pottery, showing that a prehistoric people visited 
this spring for the purpose of " boiling salt." From the slight 
curvature of the fragments, it is evident that the vessels were of 
large capacity. The material is coarse ; the general thickness of 
the walls is about half an inch in diameter, but becomes thicker 
about the rim. The external markings consist of vertical lines 
of depression, half an inch apart, with lines sometimes horizontal, 
and at others oblique, so that I am inclined to believe that in 
moulding these large vessels, they constructed a wicker-work of 
rushes to sustain the clay until it had become dried.* 

It is rare to meet with vessels which are decorated with colors, 

Fig. 25, a. Fig. 25, t. 

Ha a 'a 1 a a* a 3 } 
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a, b, Specimens of Pottery from Aztalan, Wisconsin. 

yet such relics are found at Merom, Indiana (Fig. 24, a) , in this 
respect resembling the pottery collected by Prof. Cox, west of the 
Rio Grande in New Mexico (Fig. 24, b). In both instances the 
fragments are marked by broad stripes of black around the rim, 
while the body is ornamented with circular spots ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that in the one instance, the effect is produced by 
a dark background, while in the other the process is reversed. 
Professor Cox informs me that the Indians of New Mexico colored 
their pottery black, by using the gum of the mezquite, which has 
much the appearance and properties of gum arabic, and then bak- 
ing it, by which the mordant became set. Much of the pottery 
from the Colorado Chequito is colored, the prevailing tints being 
white, black and red.f 

* Since this article has been in type I have seen a paper by Mr. Charles Rau, in which 
this pottery is spoken of, and the same views expressed as to its mode of manufacture. 
•fVide " Pacific Railroad Reports," Vol iii. Whipple's Report on the Indian Tribes , 
p. 48. 
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The pottery found at Aztalan, "Wisconsin, is of a coarse texture, 
and crude in its ornamentation, like that of the European Stone 
Age.* In the first example (Fig. 25, o) the ornamentation is ef- 
fected probably by a twisted band pressed into the plastic clay ; 
and in the second example (Fig. 25, 6), by a square-pointed in- 
strument, similar to that used by the Laporte Mound-builders 
(Fig. 20). 

It may be remarked in the nature of a generalization, that in 
the region of the confluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi as 
the supposed centre of the Mound-builders' empire, the pottery is 
composed of much finer-tempered materials, is distinguished by a 
greater variety of form and outline, and the artistic conception is 
of a far higher range and fidelity of execution than are to be 
found in the specimens from what may be regarded as the frontier 
regions of Wisconsin, Northern Indiana, and Northern Ohio. 

I have said in the introduction to this article, that the Mound- 
builders, in the selection of the materials, and in the moulding of 
them into artistic forms, were far in advance of the inhabitants 
of the Bronze Epoch of Europe. The evidence on which that 
opinion is founded is contained in the illustrations which I have 
given. While the inhabitants of the European Bronze Age were 
content, in their artistic delineations, with simply curved lines and 
chevron-like markings, the Mound-builders adopted not only the 
bold swell of the scroll-like ornamentation, but grappled with the 
delineation of the human figure and human face, — the highest 
perfection of art ; and in this range of modelling, it will be ad- 
mitted, from the examples submitted, that they soared far above 
mere caricature, — that they imprinted upon the plastic clay the 
characteristic features of their race. 

* Specimen a is almost identical in its markings with those on ancient pottery from 
West Kennet, England (Vide Lubbock's "Prehistoric Times," p. 162, flg. 15i). Com- 
pare this also with specimens of pottery from New Jersey, given by Abbott, flg. 86, in 
the Amebican Natukamst for April, 1872. 



